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TO 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

THIS WORK, UNDERTAKEN WITH HIS ASSISTANCE, 

IS AFFECTIONATELY DEDICATED 

BY THE AUTHOR. 



In a former Age, O Saint, I (Mtrada) was bom, in a past 
incarnation, as the son of a certain serving woman, in the 
service of maintainers of the Veda (Br&hmans), and I was 
engaged in boyhood in attendance upon some yogis, who desired 
to remain together during the rainy season. These yogis, even 
if regarding everything equally, were compassionate to me a 
child, who had passed beyond all fickleness, was docile, who 
had never held a plaything, who was willing, attentive in service, 
and of little speech. 

There, day by day, I heard heart-ravishing episodes of Krsna, 
by the favour of those (yogis) who used to sing them. And so 
hearing these, word by word, through my reverence, my intense 
love arose for Him-Whose-Glory-is-Loving. 

Then arose in me, who had gained a passionate longing for 
Him-the-Glory-of-Love, the unshaken conviction by which I 
perceived that] this universe appearing as real and unreal is 
created by my own illusive power, who am (in reality) the 
Supreme Brahman. 

Bhdgavaia Purdnaf I, V, 23 ei sec. 

Aham purdtttahhave 'hhavcum mime ddsydA-ca kasydicoma 

vedavddind/m ; 
NirHpito hdlaka eva yogvnd/m ^udrH^mie prdvr^ nirvivik- 

shatdm, 
Te mayy-apetdkhUa-chdpale Whhake ddnte ' dhrtakridanake 

^nuvartini; 
Cahruk krpdmi yadyajd tvlyadarkvndh ht^rtt^amdne 

mtmayo 'Ipabhd^ni. 
♦ ♦«♦♦♦ 

Tatrd^vaha/m kr^nakathdh pragdyatdm anugrahena- 

adrnavwm mcmohardh ; 
Tdh ^addhayd me 'nupadomi vi^r^vatah priya^roAXisy' 

anga ma/nui ahhavad ratih, 
Tasmin tadd labdha^mclier m^dhdmate priyah'avasy- 

askhalitd matir mAMna; 
Yayd 'ham etat sadrasat svormdyayd paiye mayi hrahmani 

kalpitam pare. 



INTRODUCTION. 

There is always plenty of opposition to 
doctrines that are new or strange. 

The philosophies and religions of the East 
still are so with the great majority of those 
even who are above the general average 
of culture and enlightenment in Western 
thought and science. One of the current 
objections which passes freely amongst 
people who have not inquired for them- 
selves, but who through bias for some par- 
ticular religion or cult are anxious to throw 
discredit upon other creeds, is that the 
Indian religions and philosophies show 
marvellous ingenuity, but no heart, no love, 
such as Christ taught. Such a statement is 
not likely to long disguise the truth in this 
matter from an unbiassed inquirer. One 
need only consider that the wants of the 
human heart are everywhere the same to 
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feel convinced that no system of religion 
belonging to so highly civilised, sensitive 
and emotional a race could omit the doc- 
trine of love, the doctrine of the heart, as 
the complement to the doctrine of the 
understanding. 

Bhakti Yoga then, the *' Doctrine of Sal- 
vation by Love and Devotion,'* will every- 
where be found permeating Indian thought. 
There is no need to try and account for 
its derivation by forced processes from a 
belated Christian doctrine of faith, which 
found its way into India in some way or 
other. It is far more probable that the 
Indian doctrine of love found its way to 
Judea, perhaps through Buddhist priests 
who wandered far and wide, in the reign of 
the Buddhist Emperor Asoka, and by his 
direction to Judea, Alexandria, etc., for 
details as to which the Aioka inscriptions 
can be studied. 

"And he lets his mind pervade one 
quarter of the world with thoughts of love, 
and so the second, and so the third, and 
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SO the fourth. And thus the whole wide 
world, above, below, around and every- 
where, does he continue to pervade with 
heart of love, far-reaching, grown great and 
beyond measure . . . even so of all 
things that have shape or life, there is not 
one that he passes by or leaves aside, but 
regards them all with mind set free and 
deep-felt love. " ( Tevijja Sutta. ) * 

It is in order that this Indian teaching of 
love should find some attention from Eng- 
lish readers that the Ndrada SUtra has been 
translated. A modern commentary, for 
which the author alone is responsible, ac- 
companies the text. His only qualification 
for writing it is a strong sympathy with the 
subject and the fact of having dwelt with 
actual devotees in the land of its birth — 
India. 

The Ved^nta Philosophy covers the three 
basic conceptions of 

1. Duality, i.e., God and creature. 

* Sacred Books of the East Series, vol. xi. 
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2. Non-duality, with a distinction, i.e., 
God, soul and not-soul, but Deity imminent 
in all. 

3. Non-duality, ie.y all is One, but ap- 
pears many through nescience. 

Throughout these three divisions runs 
Bhakti, love and devotion, which by giving 
them their fire makes them living systems. 
Consequently various books have been 
written adapting Bhakti to these three 
views of the doctrine of the Upanisads. 

The Sdndilya SUtra does for the non- 
dualist what the Ndrada SMra does for the 
dualist. Since, however, all scriptures are 
written in such a form that according to the 
attitude of the mind they are capable of 
either the dualistic or non-dualistic inter- 
pretation, so the duaUstic Ndrada SMra can 
be read by a non-dualist. This is also the 
case with the Christian Scriptures. 

For the non-dualist the lover becomes 
an ocean of love, the concrete becomes 
abstract; the true and permanent state of 
which our nature consists, but which we do 
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not recognise through nescience. From 
nescience arises egoity (' I ' and * mine '), 
and the very idea is a limitation of love. 
Merged in that ocean of love and bliss, all 
separation, all individualism vanishes. It 
is found existing — ^as it always in reality 
exists — alone, without a second {Ekdd- 
viUya). 

Men often fall back from the grand ab- 
straction of the adwaita — non-duality — 
through not having recognised along with it 
the corresponding fire of Bhakti. 

Hence it appears a cold abstraction, ad- 
mired by the head but leaving the heart 
cold — ^a mere intellectual gymnastics. That 
it is not so when properly understood is 
seen through those adwaitl devotees who, 
full of enthusiasm, fire and love, work ever 
for the redemption of themselves and others 
from the net of atidyd—i^ovBXiCQ. Indian 
philosophy cannot be mastered from one set 
of teachings. Out of the Upanisads have 
been evolved systems, as above enumerated, 
which cover the whole possible field of rela- 
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tionships between God and man. They do 
not deny, but only amplify each other when 
properly viewed, mitil in the adwaita we 
get the deepest expression possible to the 
mind of man. Buddhism, which must also 
be recognised as an Indian system, although 
it denied the authority of the Vedas of 
which the Upanisads are a portion, is 
nevertheless full of TJpanisad teaching, and 
the diflference between the Nirvdna of Bud- 
dhism and the Neti Neti ('not this, not 
this') of Veddnta would be difficult indeed 
to distinguish. Both in passing beyond 
Kdla-de^a-nimitta (time, space and causa- 
tion) accept the inevitable conclusion that 
all afterwards must be expressed by 
negations, since the conditions which 
make thought possible have been tran- 
scended. 

A religion cannot remain for long more 
than a comfortable (or uncomfortable) 
theory after the possibilities of realisation 
have been removed from it, or by some 
kind of obstruction have been made so diffi- 
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cult to attain that only the few and strong 
can reach them. 

This great possibility of realisation was, 
to a great extent, destroyed for Christianity 
with the decay of the monastic system, for 
now a man has to remain very much in the 
world however Uttle he may desire to be of 
it. The struggle for existence becomes 
keener as the age rolls onward. There is 
legislation against mendicancy ; we may not 
live without "visible means of support." 
There is no facility offered to those who 
would devote their energies to fathoming 
the depths of the mind by the only practical 
psychology — deep abstraction from all ex- 
ternal things, and concentration of the 
attention on the changes of the mind them- 
selves. Only through the tranquillised 
heart and mind can Deity be approached. 

The whole age is materialistic, so much 
so that few even have heard, much less 
believed, that there are still living systems 
in the world which do not claim any philo- 
sophical demonstration but the actual de- 
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monstration through experience, gained, 
step by step, with the gradual training and 
purification of the mind. The aspiration to 
realisation {anuhh4ti) hardly enters the 
minds of modem Western people. So for 
are we from any kind of genuine devotion 
that the thought of such a thing is strange 
and startling to us. Yet what can any 
system be which does not point clearly to 
realisation as attainable here and now ? 

It is not implied that modem Christianity 
holds out no hope of realisation, but it 
sounds far oflf, and in Protestantism espe- 
cially points out no definite systematic and 
graduated steps. Too much is left to be 
accomplished through mere dying, since it 
oflFers no further chances by being bom 
again in this world; but can dying teach 
any more than sleeping ? Do we wake any 
wiser than we dropped asleep ? There is only 
one kind of dying which is eflfective, that is 
dying during life : the change of bodies is 
merely incidental, and alters nothing except 
surroundings. 
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In these many methods to realisation the 
Eastern mind for ages has been intensely 
practical. In them the Western mind has 
become hopelessly unpractical ; has, indeed, 
either forgotten about them or never thor- 
oughly realised them : doesn't even now 
believe there are such systems, will not even 
trj/ in most cases to understand them. That 
one who, here and there, may try, will at 
length find in the last words of the Siltra 
that : " He gains that Dearest." 

The Bhakti Yoga is not the only path to 
this realisation. All systems merge more or 
less in each other : they are divided roughly 
as follows, and one or two verses out of 
many such, have been quoted imder each 
heading to exemplify them. 

1. Karma Yoga — or devotion through 
works performed in the world entirely with- 
out " desire for fruit " or thought of reward 
either on earth or in any heaven. Duty ful- 
filled for its own sake, good done for the 
sake of the good and true. 
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Evam prava/rtitwm cakra/m ndmwartayattha yah 
Aghdywr indriydrd/mo mogham Pdrtha mjivati. 

" He who helps not this revolving wheel (of the 
world) to turn, sinful, revelling in the senses, 
lives to no purpose, Pritha's Son." 

Bhagavad Gttd, III, 16. 

Kdyena mcmasd hvddhyd kevalair indriyair api 
Yoginah karma hwrva/nti Mm^a/m, tyaktvdt/mar^ud- 
dhaye, 

" By the body, by the higher and lower faculties of 
the mind^ even by the mere senses, Yogis per- 
form actions for the purification of the soul 
after giving up all attachment/* 

Bh. Gitd, F, 11. 



2. Jndna Yoga — through wisdom, by 
thought, meditation, and study attaining 
to viveka, the discrimination of the essen- 
tial and permanent from the unreal and 
fleeting. Thence vairdgya, dispassion, in- 
difierence to all woridly joys and woes 
which are seen to have no real existence. 
From this follows mukti, release from all 
bondage, freedom and eternal peace. 
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Sreydn dravyamaydd yajndj jnana-yajnah parcm- 

tapah. 
Sarvam karmdkhila/ni Pdrtha jndne parimmdpyate. 

"The samfice by knowledge is superior to the 
sacrifice by wealth. All acts in their entirety 
are contained in Knowledge." 

Bh. am, IV, SS. 

Yathaidhdnsi mmiddhognir bhasmasdt hwrute ^rjwrui 
Jndmdgnih acurva-karmdni bhasmasdt hwrute tathd, 
Na hijndnena sadriam pavitrcum iha vidyate 
Tat svayam yoga samsiddliah kdlendtmani vindati, 

" As the kindled fire turns fuel into ashes, Ar- 

juna ! so the fire of knowledge turns all works 

into ashes. 
** There is no purifier known like unto knowledge; 

perfected by Yoga, he finds it at length within 

himself." 

Bh. Gttd, IV, 37, 38. 

3. Bdja Yoga — a system partly physio- 
logical and partly psychological, which by 
intelligent control of the breathing, think- 
ing, and nervous centres, by attention to 
food, postures, etc., preceded by restraint of 
the desires, and especially by the severest 
chastity, raises into activity certain powers 
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and perceptions lying latent in the ordinary 
man. From these it leads the consciousness 
from one plane of perception to another, 
until it either finds itself in the presence of 
Deity or identifies itself with It. 

Yogi yvmjUa satatam dtmdnam rahasi sthitah 
EkdH yata'chittdtmd nirddir aparigrcbkah. 
Sucau dede prati^thdpya sthira/m dsa/na/m dtmcmah 
Ndtyucchritam ndtintcam chaUd jma huAottarwm 
Tattraikdgra/m momah krtvd yatorchitteridrit/arkriyah 
Upavidydscme yunjydd yogam dlma-rnhMhaye 
Sa/nutm, kdya 4iro griva/ra dhdraycm acala/m sthirah. 
Samprekshya ndsikdgram svam didascdnavalokayan 
Praddntdtmd vigata bhtr hrahvMicdri vrate sthitah 
Mcma sa/nyamya maccitto yukta dstta mat-parah, 
Yvmjcm evam saddtrndna/m yogi niyata-mdnasah 
SdMim nirvdna-paramdm mat-sa/nsthdm adhigac- 
chati. 

'' Let the yogi, seated in a secluded place, devote 
himself constantly to the Self. Alone, with 
thought and body subdued, without hope and 
without belongings. 

** Having sat down in a pure place with his body 
in a firm position, neither too high nor too low, 
with a cloth, deerskin and kula grass imder- 
neath. 
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*' There, having concentrated his mind on one 
pointy with the workings of the senses and 
thought controlled, resting on his seat, let him 
practise yoga for the purification of himself. 

'^ Maintaining the body, head and neck in equi- 
poise, unmoved, steady, looking steadfastly 
downwards (i.e., lit. : at the point of his nose), 
without looking about. 

'* With the soul pacified, and fear departed, firm in 
his vows of constancy, controlling his mind, let 
him sit, devoted, thinking on Me, intent on Me. 

** The yogi thus constantly devoted to the Self, with 
his mind controlled, attains Peace, the Supreme 
Nirvfina that is in Me." 

Bh. Gttd, VI, 10-15. 

Yathd dipo nivdtastho nengate sopamd smrtd 
Yogino yata-chittdsya ywnjato yogcmi-dlmanah. 

" ' As a lamp sheltered from the wind does not 
flicker,' such is the recorded simile of the yogi's 
mind, who is subdued and who is engaged in 
devotion to the Self." 

Bh. Gitd, VI, 19. 

4. Hatha Yoga — an almost Entirely phy- 
siological process, by which the body may 
be prepared for the higher forms of yoga, 
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but which is generally used to gain psychic 
and other powers. It cannot, unaided, lead 
to mukti, release from the bondage of the 
world. It is very much out of repute now, 
and its respectable and intelligent votaries 
are not many, and these few generally use 
it as a means to an end, e.g., to overcome 
some infirmity which would retard in other 
forms of yoga, and which they hope later on 
to practise. 

Besides these systems of yoga there are 
many other partial adaptations of them, e.g., 
Japa, constant and almost inaudible mut- 
tering of the names of Deity, with medita- 
tion on their meanings. Mantra — through 
chants or invocations. The fact is that, as 
many as are the number of individuals fol- 
lowing yoga, so many are the methods and 
modifications of the above systems. Each 
individual has to adopt what is in harmony 
with his own idiosyncrasy and to avoid pur- 
suing any two courses at the same time 
which may clash with each other, and he 
needs also to avoid embracing any method 
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which to him is irksome, monotonous, or 
mechanical. A man can only successfully 
practise what he believes will prove effica- 
cious for himself. 

For those who come in contact with trans- 
lations of Sanskrit works for the first time, 
or to whom the Eastern teaching is strange, 
an explanation is due in regard to the word 
Atman. It is generally translated "self," 
and it depends upon the context whether it 
refers to body, mind, soul, or the Great 
Self. It is in regard to the last of these 
three that some elucidation is necessary. 
In the Adwaita Philosophy (the doctrine of 
'One without a Second') it has already 
been remarked that there is in reality only 
one life, one thought, one true happi- 
ness {Saty Chit, Ananda). This universal 
state is known as Atman, the SELF. All 
other selves are limitations of it by nescience, 
by false view. 



Swmam. mrvefu bh4te$u ti^thcmtam paranieivarwm 
Virui4yat8v-avirui^a/n,toi/nt yah paSyati sa padyati 
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Samam paSpcm hi sarwttra samavasthitam iivwram 
Na hifuuty-dtmcmdtmdnam tato ydti pardm gcUim. 

" He who sees the same Supreme Lord seated m all 
beings, the indestructible amidst the destruo- 
tible, he sees indeed. 

'* Seeing the same Lord seated every where, he 
injures not himself by himself and thence he goes the 
highest way." 

Bh. Gttd, XIII, 27-28. 

It is the basis on which all things rest : 
it is the within and without of all things, at 
the same time both the eflScient and instru- 
mental cause of the World. The simile 
given is that of foam, bubbles, and waves 
arising in the ocean. Water is their com- 
mon nature, the rest is merely " name and 
form." So with us, Atman — the Great 
SELF, is our common nature ; being bom 
and dying, "I" and "thou," meeting and 
separation, pleasure and pain, are all dreams, 
are all super-impositions upon Atman by 
avidydy false knowledge. 

This subject, if continued, would lead us 
into an exposition of the great doctrines of 
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the Adwaitt, far too vast to be entered on 
here. Enough has been said to avoid mis- 
understanding as to the term Self, which 
should always be expressed with a capital 
letter to avoid ambiguity, when it refers to 
the Supreme Self. 

Ya enomi vetti hcmtdram, ya^camam momyate hatcun. 
Ubhom tau na vijdntto ndywm homti na hcmyate 
Na jdyate na mriyate vd kaddcm ndyami bhutwd 

hhavitd vd na hhuydh 
Ajo nityah idivato ^yam pwrdno na ham>yate ham^yor 

mdne ^rire, 

'' He who knows it as slayer and he who deems it 

slain, 
Neither of these understand it, for it does not slay 

nor is slain. 
It is never bom, neither does it die ; not haying 

become, it will not cease to be. 
Being imbom, immortal, everlasting, old, slain it is 

not with the slaying of the frame.** 

Bh. Gttdy II, 19-20. 



NABADA StJTEA ; 

OB 

INQUIRY INTO LOVE {Bhakti jijndsd). 

1. We will now explain Love (bhakti). 

2. Its nature is extreme devotion {prema-rUpa) to 

some one. 

3. Love is immortal (amrta-rupa). 

We are met at the outset in these verses 
with two words bhakti and prema. The 
first has often been translated by "faith/' 
and thus confusion has arisen and the term 
been identified with the Western doctrine 
of faith, with which it has nothing to do. 
It signifies devotion, love, loyalty to some- 
thing higher than oneself, mingled with 
an element of respect, reverence and 
worship. 

Prema, on the other hand, signifies intense 
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devotion, the love and loyalty of an equal to 
an equal ; and is a higher form. It is the 
stage in which the devotee stands to Deity 
in the light of beloved and lover, to be 
followed later by a complete identity of the 
two. 

Although bhakti may often be used in the 
sense oiprema yet the reverse is never found. 
For example : — 

Samo ^ham sarva-bhtUem na me dve§yo *sti na 

priyah 
Ye hhajanti tu wS/m hhaktyamayi te tequ chdpyaham. 
" I am the same amidst all beings, for me none is 

hateful, none lovable, but they who worship me 

with loTe (bhakti) are in me, and I also in 

them" 

Bh. Gttd, IX, 29. 

Here lover and beloved are signified, 
and bhakti stands for prema. All through 
the Ndvdda SUtra, then, bhakti stands for 
para (excessive) bhakti^ and this is the same 
^s prema. Hence the second verse identifies 
bhakti with yrema^ so that its lesser mean- 
ings of worship, as with ritual, etc., may not 
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confuse the reader. For instance, love 
takes the " nature of extreme devotion " of 
one to another here in the objective world 
— in the world of mortals. But Love itself 
is never seen. Its manifestations only are 
seen. " Love is immortal." 

Love is one of the definitions or methods 
by which the finite and mortal mind tries 
to express its conception of its essential and 
eternal nature. Through the veil of the 
brain and senses this appears as separate 
from itself, as a divine principle, which 
illumines the mind with a ray of itself 
('Love is God > 

This conception of the abstract principle 
of Love as lover is an enormous help in 
the ascent which the mind is at length 
destined to make to the ultimate disclosure, 
the last words that can be spoken, that 
" thou thyself art THAT." It is the natural 
process through which man passes, and the 
various conceptions of religion show its 
diflferent phases up to the highest and ulti- 
mate expression, the Adwaita Veddnta, 
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which recognises no duality, nothing apart 
from the Self anywhere. 

Te^am aha/m aamvddhartd mrtyu-sa/nsdra sdgardt 

Bhavdmi na cirdt pdrtha maypdveMta-cetasdm 

" I become the raiser without delay from the ocean 

of birth and death of those who have entered 

into me through their minds." 

Bh. Gitd, XII, 7. 

4. Obtaining which man becomes perfect, becomes 

immortal, becomes satisfied. 

5. And obtaining which he desires nothing, grieves 

not, hates not, does not delight (in sensuous 
objects), makes no effort (for selfish ends). 

6. Knowing which he becomes intoxicated (with 

joy), transfixed, and rejoices in the Self. 

When man has united himself with Love 
he has identified himself with perfection, for 
he has come into harmony with that in 
which there is no flaw. 

He becomes immortal by virtue of that 
union. 

He is satisfied, for he has given all and 
asks for nothing in return. He cannot 
suflfer nor hate, for he has identified himself 
with all life, and for him separation, injury, 
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" mine " and " thine " and all those fallacies 
by which we are bound, cease to exist. 

How can he delight in sensuous objects 
which require attachment to a concrete, sel- 
fish personality? For what should one 
work who sees himself everywhere ? 

It is only by some small gleam of happi- 
ness that even the most oppressed, the most 
miserable of men maintain existence. This 
happiness increases as Love is realised. 
Even without wisdom who has not at 
some time experienced pleasure ? But it 
faded out quickly, because it was merely 
the realisation of a desire or gratification of 
the will ; and the desire and realisation 
were both of something transient. The 
gratified wish and the happiness attending 
it soon fade into the grey of the past and 
seem then no theme for aught but regret, 
or, at the best, reflection. 

But he who has realised Love has foimd 
the source of all happiness : of happiness 
which cannot fade, because its object is 
imperishable. There is no name that 
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adequately describes this state. To do 
so words must be used which speak by 
contrast — mattah, mad, intoxicated. 

Anamdo brahmeti vyajdndt ; Anamddddkyeva khalvi- 
mdnt bhUtdnijdyomte ; Ancmdervajdtdnijivanti; 
Ancmda/m prayomty abhimmvi^a/ntiti, 

'* He recognised that Happiness is Brahman ; from 
Happiness, indeed, all these creatures are bom; 
when bom they live through Happiness ; when 
they depart they enter into Happiness." 

Tait. Up., Ill, 6. 

Sel£~Atinan — is the philosophical word 
which tries to define the same abstraction 
which he who treads the path of devotion 
calls Love. " He rejoices in the Self," com- 
mon to all manifestation now identical with 
himself. 

7. It (Love) caimot be made to ftilfil desires, for 

its nature is renunciation. 

8. Renunciation is the giving up of ritual and 

worldly affairs. 

9. Exclusive devotion to Love and indifference to 

everything opposed to it. 
10. Exclusive devotion is abandoning all other re- 
fages (but Love). 
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11. And in worldly afilEdrs and in the Scriptures, 

following whatever is in conformity with it. 

12. Let the iivJonctions of Scriptures be followed 

until conviction has become firm. 

13. Otherwise there is danger of fedling. 

14. Worldly usages are also to be recognised until 

then, but eating and other necessary bodily 
activities will remain as long as the body is 
retained. 

If any doubt remains as to the nature of 
the love of which the Ndrada S'Atra treats, 
as to whether it refers to human passion or 
that other wonderful attribute, divine in its 
nature, which man can make manifest with- 
in himself, Stltra 7 sets this at rest. The 
very nature of this Love is renunciation. 

Love may be divided threefold. 

1. Where the only motive is to receive 
pleasure — to take all and give nothing. 

2. Where there is exchange, and the 
loving depends upon being loved — " I love 
thee because thou lovest me." 

3. Where there is unconditional devotion, 
the giving everything and seeking nothing, 
no recognition, no return. 

In the first category must be placed the 
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sensualist ; in the second, the ordinary 
human love between men and women, or 
between friends ; sometimes this is dashed 
with some small fragrance of the third. He 
who holds only the third is the true Bhakta. 
He alone stands on the verge of himself, 
being merged entirely in Love — in Deity — 
and in the non-recognition anywhere of " I " 
and "thou." To him it is all "I'' or all 
"thou," with no division either between 
himself and others, or between himself and 
God. 

Renunciation is said to be the giving up 
of ritual and worldly aflTairs. Ritual is per- 
formed to gain some advantage,^ here or 
hereafter. Worldly affairs are followed for 
the gain of prosperity or ambition. All 
these objects are foreign to Love ; but they 
may be instrimients used for the good of 
the world, and are then '*in conformity 
with" Love. 

They cannot be given up suddenly ; in 
that case the renunciation is far more likely 
to end in downfall, to relapse into licence, 
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to result in carelessness in regard to sacred 
things — in short, deeper bondage rather 
than in freedom. 

Only the strong can be free : only the 
perfect lover can cast away all the protec- 
tions which long ages of human suffering 
and experience have built up as armour for 
the individual and society. As long as man 
has a body, so long will it require food, rest 
and protection from heat, cold, etc. There 
is a warning applied here against false as- 
ceticism, which produces an intensification 
of selfish egotism ; does not reduce it. 

He who loves equally everywhere need 
seek no asceticism : it will seek him as long 
as he has a coin to spend, a loaf to divide 
or a coat to give. And it will remain with 
him until the end. Care of the body must 
not be ignored, and the degree of advance 
towards true Knowledge and Love depends 
upon the attitude of the mind, as to 
whether the body be looked upon as ''mt/ 
body" or merely as ''this body." Perfect 
chastity and the intensely positive state 
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which is produced by constant control of 
all angry, envious, ambitious or sensuous 
thoughts reacts upon the physical frame. 
There is no loss of force in nature. The 
will turned back from dissipating itself upon 
these external states reasserts itself in a 
superior manifestation as ojas — power, 
vigour, fire, splendour, appUed to everything 
that is imdertaken. By ojds^ the bhakta^ the 
JTidnt and the tapaswl — the lover of God, the 
man who has attained perfect discernment, 
and the ascetic — defy alike the biting winds 
and snows of the mountain height and the 
scorching sun of the plains and deserts. 



15. Definitions of love are now given according to 

different opinions. 

16. Vyftsa says it is devotion to worship. 

17. Gftrga says it is devotion to hearing about 

Atman. 

18. Sdndilya says it is the unbroken feeling of the 

Universal Self in one's own self. 

19. But NItrada says it is surrendering aU actions 

to Gk>d, and feeling the greatest misery in 
forgetting God. 

20. It is indeed thus. 
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Four definitions are now given of Love. 
The first two may be said to be ritualistic 
devotion. The last two represent the two 
great schools of dualists and non-dualists. 
NS^rada Stltra is dualistic, SS^ndilya Stltra 
is non-dualistic. 

The first claims a Deity external to the 
soul and eternally separate. 

The second recognises one Eternal Self 
only as manifesting in all creatures : these 
apparently separate existences may be pro- 
duced by limitation of Love in them and 
the production of selfishness. When the 
fulness of Love is reached, the recognition 
of " One without a second " is attained. As 
long as there is no desire for Love, which 
dissolves all limitations, there is individual 
selfish life following life, with the attendant 
miseries of birth, growth, old age, decay 
and death. There is no peace, no goal for 
those who do not learn to love : they beat 
backward and forward on the storm-tossed 
ocean of separation called the world, 
striving ever for the most futile and ephe- 
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meral of things, for personal and separate 
existence, for self-solicitude. Alas ! what 
misery is theirs. Such striving fulfils not 
even the average conceptions of ethics and 
philosophy. 

Self-affirmation is death ; self-negation is 
life eternal. 

SankarftcS^rya, the great expoimder of 
the non-dualistic system, has pointed out 
that the teaching of non-duality comes as 
an amplification of other doctrines, not as a 
contradiction of them. 

He, then, who holds this doctrine, can 
look with perfect sympathy and patience 
upon those who still need, or still see, a 
Deity, or deities, in nature, separate from 
themselves. 

The mind cannot always dwell in the 
highest abstractions : it can then drop back 
with safety to the conception of itself as 
separate from Deity. Upon so doing, in 
reality, the centre of consciousness being 
lowered, the mind again takes on the form 
of " I '' and sees what is beyond this con- 
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ception, the Changeless Self, God, as now 
apparently outside and beyond itself — as 
non-I. From this standpoint it strives for 
complete surrender to the Divine Will, as 
slave, as servant, or as lover. With com- 
plete acquiescence there comes complete 
identity. In complete love there is no room 
for "I" and "thou." 

21. As was the case with the shepherdesses of 

Vraja. 

22. Not even there can imputation be made that 

the knowledge of the Great Self was for^ 
gotten. 

23. Devoid of that it would have been the love of 

paramours. 

24. There is not in this love (of paramours) happi- 

ness in the other's happiness only. 

This reference is to the playing of Krisna 
with the shepherdesses as described in the 
Vimu Purd/m and elsewhere. Perhaps no 
Hindu allegory has been so aspersed : it 
has been made by some few debased people 
of India, as similar allegories have in other 
countries, an excuse for licence under the 
cloak of religion. It has been used by the 
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ignorant, by missionaries and others, as a 
weapon of hostile criticism against Hindu 
religions. We may safely assert that none 
of these have read the original, but 
merely sought some means to destroy other 
people's religion in order to advocate their 
own. Time might better be employed in 
pointing out the original intention of the 
allegory by which they would elevate both 
themselves and the people with whom they 
come in contact. By taking the other atti- 
tude they confirm the pariah in his ignor- 
ance, stimulate his resentment, and stand as 
the enemies of Krisna the Divine. Love is 
one, whether it be called that of Christ, 
Krisna, or any other individualised expres- 
sion of Truth. As long as this cannot be 
seen there will be the war of sects and 
religions against each other, and the sending 
forth of missionaries to insult and irritate, 
to teach creeds — not Love and Truth. The 
love of Krisna is deep in the Hindu heart, 
and cannot be thus slighted with impunity. 
Yet imder all these irritations the Hindu 
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has yet to be found who would retort by 
any insult or criticism of the founder of 
Christianity. To the Hindu such criticism 
of the pure and noble of any race or age is 
a dreadful crime, involving far-reaching re- 
tributive eflfects. It is a pity we do not 
think the same. 

"One (shepherdess), as she sallied forth, beheld 
some of the seniors (of the family) and dared 
not venture, contenting herself with meditating 
on Kris^a with closed eyes and entire devotion, 
by which, immediately, all acts of merit were 
eflFaced by rapture, and all sin was expiated by 
r:egret at not beholding Him ; and others, again, 
reflecting upon the cause of the world, in the 
form of the Supreme Brahma, obtained by their 
sighing final emancipation." (Vi^u Fvrdy<iy 
Book V, Chap. XIII, trans. WUson.) 

Both Ndrada and Sftndilya reinstate the 
allegory in its proper light, the former tak- 
ing it as an example of his own definition of 
Love, as . . . "feeling the greatest misery 
in forgetting God.'' 

Love has been divided threefold in the 
Commentary on Stltras 7-14. The love of 

3 
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paramours, always selfish, finds its place 
under the first or second of these headings. 

25. Love is greater than work, knowledge, or Yoga. 

26. Becanse it is its own end. 

27. And because tiwara hates pride and loves 

meekness. 

28. Some say Knowledge, indeed, is the means to 

Love. 

29. Others say Love and Knowledge are inter- 

dependent. 

30. The sons of Brahmft (Nftrada and Sanatknmftra) 

say that Love is its own reward. 
8L As is seen in the case of a palace, food, etc. 

32. By that there is neither satisfaction to the 

king nor cessation of knnger. 

33. Therefore Love alone is to be embraced by 

those wbo desire liberation. 

N&rada claims that Love is greater than 
work, knowledge, or yoga, and gives as his 
reason that it is its own end, not merely a 
means to an end, as he maintains knowledge 
is. We have a proverb — " Virtue is its own 
reward," Nfi,rada says the same of Love. 

When a king sees a palace he knows 
then of its existence, but does not by that 
knowledge become happy, for he does not 
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possess it. So also in the case of a hungry 
man : the becoming aware of the presence 
of food does not satisfy him. We need not 
go into a long disquisition upon such a point, 
it is merely the rivalry of those who follow 
the path of Love {Bhakti-marga) and those 
who follow the path of Wisdom {jndna- 
marga). He who has wisdom overflows 
with Love : he who loves fully overflows 
with the deepest Wisdom. The path of Love 
is generally considered the easier, for it acts 
upon the heart direct : so also does Wisdom, 
but it may be confused with mere intellect- 
uality. A man may become caught in the 
snare of the head — the most hopeless and 
difficult form of ignorance. 

Man's progress depends upon the emanci- 
pation of the heart. All else is incidental. 
The heart is the seat of selfishness in all its 
forms. The head may work out the most 
lucid and elaborate of schemes for salvation 
from misery : may have an explanation for 
itself of every phenomenon in the universe, 
yet the heart may remain dark and un- 
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illuminated by any proportionate ray of 
either Love or Wisdom. 

The heart is perfectly satisfied that the 
intellect should amuse itself as long as it 
does not interfere with heart's dominion, 
for the intellect always exists as the hench- 
man of the heart. The struggles of the 
intellect are entirely with intellectual pro- 
blems, with cause and sequence in some 
form. The heart's struggles are with the 
emotions and desires, and for this purpose 
it needs the light of the intellect. But often 
the selfish heart never calls for any light ; it 
makes no move, and however strong the 
light at its disposal makes no use of it. 
This state may become habitual, and that 
life becomes almost stationary as far as 
reaching the bliss of absolution is con- 
cerned. 

Only when some great agony or disaster 
comes which threatens complete disruption 
of all the desired associations with which 
the heart has surrounded itself, does this 
selfish heart call in the intellect to help it 
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in this problem. So far having only used 
it as the minister of its pleasures, it now 
needs it to help it to save itself from misery. 

Love and Wisdom fight, as it were, for 
the throne of the heart. Their enemies are 
Desire and Ignorance. The heart some- 
times falls out with its own servant, the 
Intellect ; and through this, Love or Wis- 
dom may gain groimd by enlisting one or 
the other on their side. Their ultimate 
victory is assiu*ed ; for the law of remorse- 
less suffering ever presses from behind, 
and changeless peace and happiness are 
ever held out in front as the terms of com- 
plete surrender. 

" Iswara hates pride and loves meekness " J^ 
— ^is interesting, as showing the form which 
the abstract proposition takes for those who 
see a Deity into whose likes and dislikes 
these qualities of meekness and pride are 
divided. It is seen by all men that pride is 
to be avoided. The reasons are made to 
accord with the basic views of the problem 
of the world which may be held. 
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34. The teachers thus sing the means of reaching it 

(Love). 

35. By giving up sense objects and worldly com- 

pany. 

36. And by unbroken devotion. 

37. In the world also by repeating and hearing the 
praise of Bhagavto (Gk)d). 

38. But principally through the compassion of the 

great, or by a spark of Divine mercy. 

39. The company of the great is hard to get, hard 

to reach, and never in vain. 

40. It is obtained through the compassion of God. 

41. Because of the absence of difference between 

Divinity and his own. (We gain Love 
through the company of the great.) 

42. Practise it alone, practise it alone. 

Frequenting the society of good and holy 
men has always been considered a help to 
pure life. Even where no word is under- 
stood of a conversation, the poor and the 
ignorant to-day in India will come and sit 
for hours in the company of those they 
consider holy or exemplary in their lives, 
watching the expressions of features and 
actions, and going away respectfully with 
the impression of these in their hearts. We 
need to do something more than merely 
associate with the good and great : we need 
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to make our hearts as theirs : they are 
**hard to get" for they are difficult to find, 
and when found are ''hard to reach" indeed. 
To reach them is to become as they, is to 
admire with a devotion near akin to wor- 
ship, and which makes us tune our lives by 
these exemplars. And why should we not 
worship them? Are they not manifesta- 
tions of truth ? Is it not truth we seek and 
worship ever? From the dualist's stand- 
point they are lamps set up by the mercy of 
God for the guidance of our feet. For the 
non-dualist they are modifications of truth, 
manifesting for him within his own mind, 
and his aspiration is to merge himself with 
them on his way to absorption in the Great 
Ocean of Truth. 

There is no difference between the will of 
Divinity and those who have identified their 
wills with that Divine will ; they speak, as 
it were, with the voice of God. We gain 
Love, therefore, through these Lovers 
greater than ourselves. Nothing is so in- 
fectious as Love; it is impossible long to 
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resist those who love us disinterestedly. 
We are fired with their love. 

43. In every way bad company is to be abandoned. 

44. Because it causes passion, wrath, folly, distrac- 

tion, loss of decision and loss of energy. 

45. These (propensities) being at first like ripples 

become like oceans. 

Care must be taken to discriminate be- 
tween associating with evil companions in 
order to take part in their pleasures and 
trying to better by association those who 
seem to have fallen into ways producing 
further ignorance and misery. The teach- 
ing of Love is far removed from exclusive- 
ness, for it makes no distinction anywhere. 
Its method is universal sympathy and 
patience. Self-righteousness is a very fatal 
because it is a very subtle poison. So also 
is over-confidence, which makes a man 
think he can do anything because he has 
no longer any attachment, any risk of really 
falling into bondage. Both are seated in 
vanity and bring about cruel and remorse- 
less sequences. A cruelty and remorse- 
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lessness which at length we know as 
friends, for only through them would we 
be taught. 

46. Who, indeed, crosses M&yft (iUusion)? He who 

gives up (evil) company: he who associates 
with those of great minds : he who becomes 
without sense of possession. 

47. He who frequents lonely places, he who uproots 

the bondages of the world, goes beyond the 
three powers (jguj^as) and abandons all anxiety 
as to livelihood : 

48. He who gives up the fruits of work, abandons 

all work, and thus becomes freed from the 
''opposites": 

49. He who gives up even the Vedas and attains to 

unfaltering Love : 

50. He crosses, indeed ; he crosses and helps others 

to cross (M&y§.). 

Md7/d signifies for the bhakta or devotee 
the bondage of matter through sense attrac- 
tions and selfishness. The first statement, 
which is not a repetition of what has gone 
before, is that he who would cross beyond 
bondage must abandon all sense of pos- 
session. Love has nothing of its own. 
Wealth, strength, abilities — all must be 
held only as a trust for the world : as at the 
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service of every striving manifestation of 
Life. 

The true " lonely place " is in the depths 
of the heart, where with all the doorways to 
interruption through the senses fastened, he 
sees there, in unbroken solitude, " One 
without a second/' How are these doorways 
through which distractions enter to be closed? 
For the bhakta, through Love, and Love, 
and yet again Love ; by driving everything 
from his thoughts but sympathy, compas- 
sion, and those ideas and emotions that, as 
it were, lead up to a perfectly impassioned 
Love — quixotic it may be — reckless, ridicu- 
lous to us in its fervour, but unconquerable 
and unrelenting. Giving it full play, never 
checking it, weeping it may be for the 
miseries of the world and the sense of 
separation from the one Ocean of Life and 
Love, day and night, in public or in soli- 
tude, caring for nothing but attaining the 
realisation of That : chastising himself 
through remorse and reproach for every 
shortcoming in Love, at length he reaches 
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a great calm, a great serenity : he stands on 
" the other shore." He knows, he feels : his 
shoulders may become marked with the 
stripes that fall on those of others, but he 
suffers no longer : he is ever happy and 
satisfied. No words can explain that state, 
and because it cannot be expressed, except 
by negations, it is a mystery — " The Peace 
which passeth all understanding." 

The three powers, gunas, are the three 
divisions into which everything in the world 
falls, according to whether its natiu*e be 
that of '* goodness," "passion," or "inertia." 
It is the enumeration of the Sfi-nkhya philo- 
sophy. The " opposites," of course, are 
heat and cold, pleasure and pain, praise and 
blame, etc., etc. One of the greatest signs 
of Love is the giving up the rewards arising 
from our efforts, even to that of the attain- 
ment of bliss extending over long periods in 
any heaven. He who has visited a country 
does not need to read guide-books. He 
who has found a reality needs no scriptures. 
He who advances towards the realisation 
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of Love carries along with him by his 
efforts everybody with whom he comes in 
contact. 



5L Inexpressible is the essential nature of Love 
{prema), 

52. Like the taste of a dtunb man. 

53. In some particular vessel it makes itself mani- 

fest. 

54. Devoid of the three qualities, without desires, 

ever increasing, continuous, having the nature 
of subtle perception. 

55. Having obtained Love he sees that alone, hears 

that alone, speaks that alone, and thinks that 
alone. 



No reUgious system pretends to define 
Deity : it can at the best strive with other 
systems to suspend some intellectual or 
emotional veil through which, in shining, 
the Ught may take form. Love is one of 
these, and care is taken to remark that the 
essential nature of Love, which is that of 
Deity, cannot be expressed. Like a dumb 
man who can taste, but cannot express his 
sense impression. So is Love; it can be 
felt but not described. It is seen to shine 
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forth in some particular individual (lit. : 
'vesser). It is found to be free of the 
three qualities or powers which are inherent 
in all material things (sattwa, rajds and 
tamos — brightness or goodness, action or 
passion, and inertia or stupidity) ; it has no 
selfishness, it seems ever to grow greater 
the more it is sought ; it never falters ; it is 
found in the heart as a subtlety by those 
who centre their keenest perceptions in- 
wardly. Once having experienced Love, all 
a man's activities become devoted to it. 



56. Worshippers are threefold, according to the 

three qualities, or divided according to suppli- 
cant, etc 

57. The first of the three is higher than the other 

two in either group. 



The description of various forms of wor- 
ship and diflTerent worshippers can be found 
in the Bhagavad Gitd. The three qualities 
have already been named: " supplicant," etc., 
stands for inquirer or seeker of worldly 
prosperity also. Of these, he who devotes 
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himself to the " brightness " (or goodness) 
quality in himself, and he who is a suppli- 
cant (that divine compassion and Love may 
become visible for him) are the two fore- 
most. 

CaPwrvidhd bhajcmte mdmj(mdh suhrtino ^rjvma 
Ariojijndmur a/rthdrthi jndnt ca Bha/ratarfobha, 

**Four kinds of good men worship me, Arjuna, the 
afflicted, he who seeks knowledge, he who de- 
sires gain, and the wise/* 

Bahvm^mhjwnmvjmdm, <mUjndmavdn mdm prapadyate 
Vdsvdevdh sarvcm, iti sa mahdtmd »udurldbhdh. 

''At the end of many births, the man possessed of 
wisdom comes to me, but that Mah&tm^ (great- 
souled one) who says * Vdsudeva is All ' is very 
hard to find." 

Bh. am, VII, 16, 19. 

58. Love (bhahti) is easier than other methods. 

59. Being self-evident it does not depend on other 

tmths. 

60. And from being of the nature of peace and 

supreme bliss. 

These verses have already fomid an ex- 
planation in the remarks on verses 25-33. 
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61. Destruction of popular usages is not to be 

thought of. Consecrated souls paying respect 
to social and scriptural usages. 

62. When Love has been attained, social customs 

are not to be scorned, but they are to be per- 
formed (giving up the firuits). 

There is a great tendency when the mind 
has become free to forget the guiding forms 
that are necessary for others, who are still 
bound by prejudices, ignorance or selfish- 
ness. An opinion tends to form that it is 
hypocritical to conform outwardly where 
inwardly we recognise only a custom or a 
form, and that we can forcibly tear off the 
bandages from the eyes of others. There is 
a difference in the limitation of Truth which 
still, however, directs people in the right 
direction, and a distortion or perversion. 
Truth is limited for every manifested being, 
and it is always only a question of degree. 
Out of this subtle question has arisen a 
host of intellectual quibbles, and amongst 
them that of justifying the means by the 
end. We have the advocate of breaking 
down everything he has passed beyond him- 
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self, and his rival who maintains that the 
motive alone counts and that methods are 
nothing, that any false hope can be nur- 
tured in another, any deception practised if 
it leads the votary in the right direction. 

The answer to all this is that there are 
certain forms and observances which lead 
to less disguised truths, which make a 
ladder by the steps of which men may 
mount, and there are other methods again 
which are extremely indirect or opposite in 
direction to the above. Of these two sets, 
a man should follow in observance what he 
deems to lead in the right direction, and 
oppose all that is contrary to it or ex- 
tremely indirect. For him who has " gone 
beyond the opposites," " good and evil " are 
mere names; yet if he, whilst living amongst 
men, did not conform to what they can see 
as good and avoid what they can see as 
evil he would be kicking down the long 
ladder by which he himself, through ages of 
faithful recognition and belief in good and 
evil, had mounted. 
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63. Descriptions of woman's beauty, atheistical 

writings, and the do|ngs of the enemies of 
Love are not to be listened to. 

64. Egotism and arrogance are to be abandoned. 

65. Surrendering all activities to Him, even pas- 

sion, wrath and pride, etc., are to be employed 
in that (connection only). 

The most effective way to become firee of 
any bondage, whether that of passion 
(' woman's beauty '), or the wish to ridicule 
or revile (scurrilous literature), or wrath, 
indignation and violence (the doings of the 
enemies of Love), is to abstract the mind 
from such tendencies, and fix it upon some- 
thing else. Listening to and talking of 
these things only implants seeds in the 
mind which may germinate. 

Vitarka bddhane prati-paksha-hMvcma/m. 
" For expelling a doubtful subject (practise) pon- 
dering upon its opposite." 

Pata/r^cUi, 

Verse 65 seems strange. Supposing 
a man to have passion, wrath and pride 
so strong that he cannot subdue them, 
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then let him try |to fix his passion in an 
intense devotion to Grod as the Beautiful 
and Perfect. If he has wrath, let him pour 
it out upon himself, upon his own short- 
comings. If he has pride, let him be proud 
of his " friendship" with God, that God is 
his Lover. So iii time these weaknesses 
become gradually transmuted. 

66. Merging the three in one by regarding oneself 

as eternal servant or eternal beloved. Love 
(prema) is to be given. 

67. Those worshippers who have this one object in 

life are the greatest. 

68. V^ith choking voice and hair standing on end, 

and with tears, talking to each other of Love, 
they pnriiy their funilies in the world. 

69. They are the source of holiness to holy places. 

They make any work good work, and Scrip- 
tures Holy Scriptures. 

70. They are fnU of Divinity. 

71. Their forefathers rejoice. The Qods dance with 

joy. This earth finds protectors. 

72. Amongst them no distinction is to be made of 
caste, learning, beauty, birth, wealth, occupa- 
tion, etc. 

73. Because they are His. 

The three are Lover, Love, and Beloved. 
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These are to be united in one, so that no 
separation any longer exists anywhere. Or 
the bhakta may look upon himself as servant, 
and by rendering service to all beings, in 
whom he sees divinity, thus serve God. 
Or he may feel himself as beloved, and pour 
out his love in return upon all the works of 
God — the Lover. 

"With choking voice," etc., expresses the 
highest states of emotion. These are con- 
tagious, and their manifestation undoubtedly 
tends to exalt the hearts of others. In ex- 
treme joy the down upon the body is said 
to stand erect. In Western countries this 
phenomenon has not been observed, for 
our bodies are always covered. We feel, 
however, a peculiar movement of the skin 
which accompanies deep emotional ex- 
periences of a pleasurable sort. There 
are several references to this movement 
of the down upon the body in old Sanskrit 
literature. 

Those in whom Love shines perfectly 
throw a halo of sanctity over everything 
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they do, over everything they touch or 
approach. 

Thought is a great power, a marvellous 
energy, which surpasses all others in its 
scope. .Marvellous is the rapidity of action 
and the almost instantaneous work of elec- 
tricity, but these lag far behind the powers 
of thought. Thought can build and destroy : 
it works through every manifestation in this 
universe. 

Ma/na evajagad sarvam. 

** The whole world verily is mind.** 

Through its subtlety it evades : its very 
methods raise in us the idea that we alone 
are the thinkers of our thoughts. Whence 
rise the motives, whence the suggestions 
that play upon the strings of our hearts, 
which pulsate in our brains from hour to 
hour, day to day ? Who can sink so deep 
into the promptings that move as to dis- 
cover even their approximate origin ? Yet 
we identify them all with the basic concep- 
tion "I." He who, maybe, sits in a cave 
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or apparently idles away life in the sunshine, 
who undertakes no works through the pen 
or through the purse, who, apparently, has 
no part in practical efforts to benefit, may, 
nevertheless, be a living battery from which 
radiates in every direction powerful influ- 
ence in the shape of thought. Pure and 
selfless, it may vibrate through the world 
and stimulate and encourage the minds that 
are in accord with it. Higher than the 
poets, beyond the essayist or preacher, is he 
who can understand, control and project 
ideas. There can be no resistance to what 
cannot be seen, except by its like — by 
thought. The same law applies to evil sug- 
gestions and to good. These are every- 
where, and minds feed upon them for weal 
or for woe according to their necessity. The 
very walls of old sanctuaries and rooms 
where the blessed and the pure have lived 
are impregnated with their thought. This 
may last for centuries. It can only be 
known and felt by those who are receptive 
to such influences, and they are very rare. 
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For to have read the life of a saint, to have 
filled oneself with his written teaching, and 
then to visit the scene of his labours, brings 
into play other factors. 

The forefathers rejoice, and the gods are 
elated with joy, for they see, in anticipation, 
their own victory, their own relief from 
bondage. Man is the highest of all the 
manifestations in the universe ; for it is 
only through human birth that identity 
with God can be obtained, and final release 
from the bondage of birth, growth, decay, 
and death. All the .gods in the highest 
heavens are subject to these, nor can they 
pass by any other portal to Moksha — to re- 
lease — except through human birth. 

Hence, when Christ conquered, the 
angels came and ministered to Him, and 
so also do they rejoice and serve every man 
who becomes a Christ. From the high- 
est heavens to the nethermost hells the 
worlds ** trembled" when Buddha conquered, 
for his is the victory which frees for ever. 
It is the basic hope of every living thing, 
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seated deep within its heart, and unknown 
to itself, except in the case of men and gods. 
By such victories, only possible through 
manhood, the foundations of all the mani- 
fested worlds are shaken. On the occasion 
of the victories both of Christ and Buddha 
there were ** mighty earthquakes." By 
slow or by quicker stages every living thing 
passes through humanity, through Christ- 
hood, or Buddhahood, into God. 

When a man has obtained the condition 
of a perfect bhakta he no longer manifests, 
as it were, humanity. He reflects Divinity 
direct. He speaks with the voice of God. 
Distinctions of caste, learning, etc., are no 
longer possible. 

74. Vain discussions are to be avoided. 

75. Because of their immensity and uncertainty. 

76. Devotional Scriptures are to be pondered over, 

and works that increase devotion should be 
performed. 

Discussion is either destructive or con- 
structive. The former is "vain." Leave 
others their theories and systems : be satis- 
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fied with building and expressing your own. 
Work upon those books which develop your 
own idiosyncrasies — in this case bhakti, 
Love. 

77. Abandoning pleasure and pain, longing, seeking 

for gain, etc., leaving these to time, do not 
spend half a moment in vain. 

78. Harmlessness, truthfulness, purity, mercy, af- 

firming the truths of Scripture, these virtues 
should be observed. 

79. Always with full concentration and without 

any anxiety, God is to be worshipped. 

80. Being praised. He manifests Himself soon and 

makes Himself felt by His worshippers. 
8L In all times (past, present and future) Love is 
the greatest thing. 

Seek no means but Love, and do not 
delay. Pleasure and pain, restless seeking 
and all the rest are to be left for time to 
work upon. Cause and effect are inevitable 
in the world of thought, as elsewhere. The 
wheel revolves after the propelling hand is 
withdrawn. All causes which lie within us 
biding their time must inevitably be worked 
out, but the effects may not ** stain" us, 
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may not aflfect us, if we have become en- 
tirely without "attachment to the fruit of 
works." If a mother left alone in the world 
to protect her babe can so ignore disease 
and pain as to prolong her life for the sake 
of her child over many years, and many 
such cases are known, how much more is 
this the case with him whose attention is 
now given more and more to God ! 

Even to-day there are those who decline 
medical assistance when suflFering from 
fever, dysentery and the like. "These are 
effects of the past," say they, " let them 
work themselves out as they may. Om' 
attention is wholly with God." 

Those are the most hopeless patients 
for doctors who pity themselves, whose 
thoughts are always about themselves. The 
same morbid processes may be applied to 
the mind, and lead to untold misery. We 
find everywhere in the world those are the 
happiest who have forgotten themselves in 
their devotion to some other object. If, 
when the object is even material and tran- 
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sient, it can thus produce happiness (equally 
transient though it be) how much more is 
this the case where the object, besides 
being eternal, ever appears to grow more 
satisfying ! 

Therefore the bhakta should be " without 
any anxieties.*' He takes the Love of God; 
he gives all he has, feeling that that too is 
Grod's Love returning to itself. There is no 
Love in the query, "Am I saved?" But 
compare the following : — 

Ndtha yoni-sahasre^u ye?u ye?u vrajdmy aham 
Tatra tatrdchyutdbhaktir achyutdstu saM tvayi, 

" Lord ! Imperishable One ! In whatever 
thousands of births I may wonder, may my 
undying love be always in Thee." 

Vi^u Pwrd'fia. 

There is Divine Love already in the heart 
that aspires thus, and as verse 80 says, 
"He manifests Himself soon, and makes 
Himself felt by His worshippers." 

82. Attachment through glory. Attachment 
through duty. Attachment through worship. 
Attachment as a servant. Attachment as 
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Mend. Attachment as beloved. Attachment 
as a child. Attachment as self-sacrifice. At- 
tachment by identification. Attachment by 
misery in separation (as in the case of 
lovers). Thus the one Love takes eleven 
modes. 

There are an almost infinite number of 
methods in yoga. Each mind must choose 
according to its idiosyncrasy. "Attachment 
to glory" is by wonder and admiration of 
power, grandeur, etc., as manifested in the 
imiverse. " Through beauty " is the aesthetic 
method, through art, etc. All forms are 
beautiful as displaying the work of the 
Lover. *' Through worship " explains itself, 
as do the rest. By ** misery and separa- 
tion" is through finding happiness only 
when God is remembered, when He is, as it 
were, present in the heart, and through 
feeling that all is desolate when in looking 
out upon the objective transient worlds 
that One Eternal is forgotten. 

83, Thus say Kmn&ra, Vy&sa, Snka, SIbidilya, 
G&rga, Vi^^u, Sesa, Udhava, Vdrnni, Bali, 
Hamimftn, Vibhi^ima, etc., who were teachers 
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of Love (bhakti), and who were fearless 
whether what they said was considered prattle 
or wisdom. 
84. He who believes and reveres this declared by 
Nftrada, by the command of diva, he becomes 
possessed of Love, he gains that Dearest. 

The names of Sages given here are the 
names of those who gave rise to various 
lines of doctrinal descent. They all taught 
in one way or another what has been de- 
clared in these verses. This line of descent 
from teacher to disciple, who in his turn 
becomes teacher and hands down to a dis- 
ciple, goes on through ages and is deemed 
of great importance. It is known as guru- 
parampara. The thoughts and words of a 
sage go on echoing and re-echoing through 
the world for ages : more especially in the 
hearts of those who by initiation (dikshd) 
stand in sympathy with that teaching. 
True teachers of Christ are in the guru- 
parampara of Christ. With His words 
(which have nothing to do with language 
merely) is handed down such portion of the 
irresistible spiritual will of the Great and 
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Pure Teacher as the modem day exponent 
may be able to find in himself. So also 
with the true followers of Buddha, the 
teachers of the Grood Law. So also with 
those who have "taken dikshd'' in any of 
the lines of descent mentioned in the verse. 
This taking dikshd does not limit a man, 
does not prevent him thinking for himself 
or learning through other teachers, but 
there is deemed to come down to him a 
special influence, a wave of the spiritual 
thought of the ancient teacher (guru), kept 
alive and perhaps increased by those 
through whom it has come. 



APPENDIX. 

The question will naturally be raised — ^Who is Swfi.mi 
Vivekdnanda to whom this book is dedicated? The 
answer is partly expressed in the following newspaper 
reports which appeared in October, 1895. Further 
details have also been given in a small explanatory 
pamphlet which is circulated privately amongst those 
interested, which has not been formally published at 
the present date, but will probably be included in a 
volume of the Sw4mi's addresses and lectures at some 
future time. 



AN INDIAN YOGI IN LONDON. 

Indian philosophy has in recent years had a deep and 
growing fascination for many minds, though up to the 
present time its exponents in this country have been 
entirely Western in their thought and training, with 
the result that very little is really known of the deeper 
mysteries of Ved&nta Wisdom, and that little only by 
a select few. Not many have the courage or the in- 
tuition to seek in heavy translations, made greatly in 
the interest of philologists, for that sublime knowledge 
which they really reveal to an able exponent brought 
up in all the tractions of the East. 

It was therefore with interest, and not without some 
curiosity (writes a correspondent), that I proceeded to 
interview an exponent entirely novel to Western 
people, in the person of the Sw4mi Vivekclnanda, an 
actual Indian Yogi, who has boldly undertaken to visit 
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the Western world to expound the traditional teaching 
which has been handed down by ascetics and yogis 
through many ages, and who, in pursuance of this 
object, dehvered a lecture last night in the Princes' 
HaU. 

The Sw&mi Vivekdnanda is a striking figure, with 
his turban (or mitre-shaped black cloth cap) and his 
calm but kindly features. 

On my inquiring as to the significance, if any, of his 
name, the Swami said: **0f the names by which I 
am now known (Swami Vivekananda), the first is de- 
scriptive of a Sannydsin, or one who formally re- 
nounces the world, and the second is the title I 
assumed — as is customary with all Sannydsins — on my 
renunciation of the world ; it signifies, literally, * the 
bliss of discrimination.' " 

" And what induced you to forsake the ordinary 
course of the world, SwAmi ? " I asked. 

**I had a deep interest in religion and philosophy 
from my childhood," he replied, **and our books teach 
renunciation as the highest ideal to which man can 
aspire. It only needed the meeting with a great teacher 
— Bdma Krishna Paramahansa — ^to kindle in me the 
final determination to follow the path he himself had 
trod, as in him I found my highest ideal reaUsed." 

" Then did he found a sect which you now repre- 
sent?" 

** No," repUed the Sw^mi quickly. " No, his whole 
life was spent in breaking down the barriers of sec- 
tarianism and dogma. He formed no sect. Quite the 
reverse. He advocated and strove to establish absolute 
freedom of thought. He was a great yogi." 

" Then you are connected with no society or sect in 
this country? Neither Theosophical nor Christian- 
Scientist, nor any other ? " 

**None whatever," said the Sw^mi, in clear and 
impressive tones. (His face lights up like that ol a 
child, it is so simple, straightforward, and honest.) 
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''My teaching is my own interpretation of our 
ancient books, in the light which my master shed 
upon them. I claim no supernatural authority. 
Whatever in my teaching may appeal to the highest 
intelligence and may be accepted by thinking men, the 
adoption of that will be my reward. 

"All religions," he continued, "have for their 
object the teaching either of devotion, knowledge, or 
Yoga, in a concrete form. Now, the philosophy of 
Ved&nta is the abstract science which embraces all 
these methods, and this it is that I teach, leaving each 
one to apply it to his own concrete form. I refer each 
individual to his own experiences, and where reference 
is made to books the latter are procurable, and may 
be studied for each one by himself. 

*' Above all, I teach no authority proceeding from 
hidden beings speaking through visible agents, any 
more than I claim learning from hidden books or 
manuscripts. I am the exponent of no occult societies, 
nor do I beUeve that good can come of such bodies. 

** TilUTH STANDS ON ITS OWN AUTHOBITY, AND TrUTH 
CAN BEAB THE LIGHT OF DAY." 

** Then do you propose to form any society, Sw&mi ? " 
I suggested. 

" None ; no society whatever. I teach only the 
Self, hidden in the heart of every individual, and com- 
mon to all. A handful of strong men knowing that 
Self and living in its light would revolutionise the 
world, even to-day, as has been the case by single 
strong men before, each in his day." 

** Have you just arrived from India? " I inquired — 
for the Sw&mi is suggestive of Eastern suns. 

** No," he replied. ** I represented the Hindu 
religions at the Parliament of Religions held at Chicago 
in 1893. Since then I have been travelling and 
lecturing in the United States. 

** The American people have proved most interested 
audiences and sympathetic friends, and my work there 
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has so taken root that I must shortly return to that 
country." 

"And what is your attitude towards the Western 
religions, Swdmi?'* 

"I propound a philosophy which can serve as a 
basis to every possible religious system in the world, 
and my attitude towards all of them is one of extreme 
sympathy — my teaching is antagonistic to none. 

** I direct my attention to the individual, to make 
him strong, to teach him that he himself is divine, and 
I call upon men to make themselves conscious of this 
divinity within. That," he said, ** is really the ideal 
— conscious or unconscious — of every religion." 

" And what shape will your activities take in this 
country ? " 

" My hope is to imbue individuals with the teach- 
ings to which I have referred, and to encourage them 
to express these to others in their own way ; let them 
modify them as they will; I do not teach them as 
dogmas ; truth, at length, must inevitably prevail. 

*'The actual machinery through which I work is 
in the hands of one or two friends. On 22nd October 
they have arranged for me to deliver an address to a 
British audience at Princes' Hall, Piccadilly, at 8'30 
P.M. The event is being advertised. The subject will 
be on the key of my philosophy — * Self -Knowledge.' 
Afterwards I am prepared to follow any course that 
opens — to attend meetings in people's drawing-rooms 
or elsewhere, to answer letters, or discuss personally. 

**In a mercenary age I may venture to remark that 
none of my activities are undertaken for a pecuniary 
reward." 

I then took my leave from one of the most original 
of men that I have had the honour of meeting. 



Westminster Gazette, 23rd Oct., 1895. 
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AN INDIAN ASCETIC. 

Since the days of Bamahoun Roy, with the single 
exception of Keshub Chunder Sen, there has not 
appeared on an English platform a more interesting 
Indian figure than the Brahman who lectured in 
Princes' Hall last night. Clothed in the long orange- 
coloured robe of the Buddhist priest, with a monk-lie 
girdle round his waist instead of the usual Indian 
cummurbund, and wearing the massive turban of 
Northern Indian on his head, the Sw4mi Vivekananda 
discoursed for an hour and a quarter, in the most 
faultless English, on the cardinal doctrines of the 
school of religious philosophy to which he is devoting 
his life. The name by which he makes himself known 
is a name assumed, on his becoming an apostle of hid 
school, in the style of many philosophers and doctors 
of antiquity and the Middle Ages. As the Chairman, 
Mr. E. T. Sturdy, explained, the first of his names is 
a Sanskrit word signifying " Master,'' and the second 
is also a Sanskrit term, signifying '' the bliss of dis- 
crimination." The lecture was a most fearless and 
eloquent exposition of the pantheistic philosophy of 
the Ved^nta school, and the Sw&mi seems to have 
incorporated into his system a good deal also of the 
moral element of the Yoga school, as the closing pas- 
sages of his lecture presented in a modified form not 
the advocacy of mortification, which is the leading 
feature of the latter school, but the renunciation of all 
so-called material comforts and blessings, as the only 
means of entering into perfect union with the supreme 
and absolute Self. The opening passages of the 
lecture were a review of the rise of the grosser form 
of materiaHsm in the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, and the later development of the various forms 
of metaphysical thought, which for a time swept 
materiaUsm away. !BVom this he passed on to dis- 
cuss the origin and nature of knowledge. In some 
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respects his views on this point were almost a state- 
ment of pure Fichteism, but they were expressed in 
language, and they embodied illustrations, and made 
adioissions which no German transcendentalist would 
have made or used. He admitted there was a gross 
material world outside, but he confessed he did not 
know what matter was. He asserted that mind was 
a finer matter, and that behind was the soul of man, 
which was immovable, fixed, before which outward 
objects passed, as it were, in a procession, which was 
without beginning or end — ^in other words, which was 
eternal, and finally which was God. He worked out 
this pantheistic conception of the personal identity of 
man and God with great comprehensiveness and an 
ample wealth of illustration, and in passage after 
passage of great beauty, solemnity, and earnestness. 
"There is only one Soul in the Universe," he said; 
** there is no * you ' or * me ' ; all variety is merged 
into the Absolute Unity, the one infinite existence — 
God." From this, of course, followed the immortality 
of the soul, and something like the transmigration of 
souls towards higher manifestations of perfection. As 
already stated, his peroration of twenty minutes was 
a statement of the doctrine of renunciation. In the 
course of it he made some remorselessly disparaging 
criticisms on the work that factories, engines and 
other inventions, and books were doing for man, com- 
pared with half a dozen words spoken by Buddha or 
Jesus. The lecture was evidently quite extempora- 
neous, and was delivered in a pleasing voice, free 
from any kind of hesitation. 



Standard, 23rd Oct., 1895. 
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AN INDIAN YOGl IN LONDON. 

TO THE EDITOB OP THE " STANDABD.'* 

Sib, — As Chairman on the occasion of the Sw4nii 
Vivek&nanda's recent oration at Princes' Hall, of 
which you gave so full and lucid a synopsis, may I 
he permitted to make one short statement, for the 
convenience and assistance of your readers who may 
desire to hear more of the Vedtota Philosophy from 
this learned Oriental? 

I merely desire it to be known that the SwAmi may 
be communicated with, either by letter or personally, 
by anybody whomsoever, at 80 Oakley Street, S.W.,* 
and that, his work being wholly in the interest of 
Truth and for Love, no fees, costs, or collections of any 
kind whatever faU upon those who attend his classes 
or meet him privately. 

No Society is being formed, nor is such meditated, 
nor does any inquirer commit himself to any doctrine 
whatsoever. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

E. T. Stubdy. 

High View, Caversham, 

Reading, 2Srd October, 1895. 

* [Note. — The Oakley Street address was merely 
temporary. The address at Reading holds good.] 
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